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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








SONNET. 


My native verdant hills! 
Ye giant oaks that crown them! 
Ye peaceful bosom’d rills, 
That gently flow around them! 
Ye darksome shades, and wildwood bowers, 
How oft have I, in sunset hours, 
In ecstacy profound, 
Survey’d your beauties round, 
And felt a rapturous glow, 
Within my beating bosom flow.— 
How oft have I in fondness led 
My Mary forth, to seek your silent shade; 
And in the stillness of the grove, 
Pour’d in her listening ear, my tender tale of love. T.«. 


ND 
OUR BOOK TABLE. 








THE TOKEN. 

In the “Token for 1835,” there is an excellent article hy Greenwood, on 
the “Duties of Winter.” He divides his subject into two parts. The 
first duty considered, is that of giving and receiving instruction; the 
second, charity. We extract the first part; and when the “peculiar 
season of charity” shall have come—that season in which the exer- 
cise of this virtue is 80 loudly commanded—when the poor suffer so 
souch from cold and bunger, and their many attendant eviis—we shall 
give the second part. 

INSTRUCTION IN WINTER. 


“As each age of our life has duties belonging to it, 
which are ina measure peculiar to itself; asa child is 
bound to some acts to which a man is not equally bound; so 
each season of the year has duties, which differ in degree 
or kind from those pf the other seasons, and spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter are distinctly marked by these 
human duties, as well as by the signs of the zodiac. 

“The two principal duties, which, though belonging to 
all the seasons, seem to be peculiarly attendant on the 
season of winter, are those of instruction, and of charity; 
and of these duties I would now speak. ; 

‘First, of instruction. In the warm portion of our year, 
when the sun reigns, and the fields are carpeted with herbs 
and flowers, and the forest is loaded with riches and 
magnificence, nature seems to insist on instructing us her- 
self, and in her own easy, insensible way. Inthe mild and 
whispering air there is an invitation to go abroad which 
few can resist; and when abroad we are in a school where 
all may learn, without trouble-or tasking, and where we 
may be sure to learn if we will simply open our hearts. 
But stern winter comes, and drives us back into our towns 
and houses, and there we must sit down, and learn and 
teach with serious application of the mind, and by the 
prompting of duty. -As we are bidden to this exertion, so 
are we better able to make it than in the preceding season. 
The body, which was before unnerved, is now braced up 
to the extent of its capacity; and the mind, which was be- 
fore dissipated by the fair variety of external attractions, 
collects and concentrates its powers, as those attractions 
fade and disappear. The natural limits of day and night, 
also, conspire to the same end, and are in unison with the 
other intimations of the season. In summer, the days, 
glad to linger on the beautiful earth, almost exclude the 
— and contemplative nights, which are only long enough 

or sleep. Butinthe winter the latter gain the ascendancy. 
Slowly and royally they sweep back with their broad 
shadows, and hushing the earth with the double spell of 
darkness and coldness, issu@ their silent mandates, and— 
while the still snow falls, and the waters are congealed— 
call to reflection, to study, to mental labor and acquisition. 

“The long winter nights! Dark, cold and stern as they 
seem, they are the friends of wisdom, the patrons of liter- 
ature, the nurses of vigorous, patient, inquisitive and un- 
tiring intellect. To some, indeed, they come particularly 
associated when not with gloom, with various gay scenes 
ot amusement, with lighted halls, lively music, and a few 
(hundred) friends. To others, the dearest scene which they 
present, isthe cheerful fireside, instructive books, studi- 


to be such. Society has claims; social intercourse is prof- 
itable as well as pleasant; amusements are. naturally 
sought for by the young, and such as are innocent they 
may well partake of; but it may be asked whether, when 
amusements run into excess, they do not leave their inno- 
cence behind them in the career; whether light social in- 
tercourse, when it takes up a deal of time, has any 
thing valuable to pay in return for that time; and whether 
the claims of society can im any way be better satiefied, 
than by the intelligence, the sobriety and the peaceable- 
ness of its members! Such qualities and habits must be 
acquired at home; and not by idleness even there, but by 
study. The winter evenings seem to be given to us, not 
exclusively but chiefly, for instruction. They invite us 
to instruct ourselves, to instruct others, and to do our part 
in furnishing all proper means of*iustruction. 

‘We must instruct ourselves. Whatever our age, con- 
dition, or occupation may be, this is a duty which we can- 
not safely neglect, and for the performance of which the 
season affords abundant opportunity. ‘To know what 
other minds have done, is not the work of a moment; 
and it is only to be known from the records which they 
have left of themselves, or from what has been recorded 
of them. To instruct ourselves is necessarily our own work; 
but we cannot well instruct ourselves without learning 
from others. The stores of our own minés it is for our- 
selves to use for the best effects and to the greatest advan- 
tage; but if we do not acquire with diligence, from exter- 
nal sources, there would be very few of us who would 
have any stores to use. Let no one undervalue intellec- 
tual means, who wishes to effect in tual ends. The 
best workman will generally want the best tools, and thé 
best assortment of them. 

‘We must instruct others. This duty belongs most es- 
pecially to parents. All who have children, have pupils. 
The winter evening is the chosen time to instruct them, 
when they have passed the tenderest years of their child- 
hood. Those who have school-tasks to learn should not 
be left to toil in solitude; but should be encouraged by the 
presence, and aided by the superior knowledge of their 
parents, whose pleasure as well as duty it should be to 


of learning. While the child is leaning over his book, 
the father and the mother should be nigh, that when he 
looks up in weariness or perplexity, he may find, at least, 
the assistance of sympathy. They need not be absolute- 
ly tied to the study-table, but they should not often hesi- 
tate between the calls of amusement abroad, and the de- 
mands for parental example, guidance and companionship 
at home. They will lose no happiness by denying them- 
selves many pleasures, and will find that the most bril- 
liant of lustres are their own domestic lamps, and the 
-cheerful and intelligent eyes of their children. 

‘But all have not children: and the children of some 
are too young to be permitted to remain with their parents 
beyond the earliest hours of evening; and the children of 
others are old enough to accompany their parents abroad. 
For all those who think they could pleasantly and profita- 
bly receive instruction of a public nature, and for this pur- 
pose spend an hour or two away from their homes, there 
is, happily, a plenty of instruction provided. Winter is 
the very season for public instruction, and 1t must be said 
to their honor, that our citizens have excellently improved 
itas such. Opportunities of gaining useful knowledge 
have been provided, and they have not been neglected by 
those for whom the provision has been made. The foun- 
tains of waters have been opened, and the thirsty have 
peen refreshed. Though home-instruction is to be placed 
at the heed of all instruction, yet there are numbers who 
have not instruction at home, and numbers who have none 
at home to whom they may communicate instruction; and 
there are numbers who find it convenient and useful to 
mingle public and domestic instruction together, or al- 
ternate the one with the other. And when it is consid- 








ous and industrious children, and those friends, whether 


ered that the public lectures referred to, are charged with 
but little expense to the hearers; that they are delivered 
by the. best and ablest men among us; that hundreds of 
youth resort to them, many of whom are in all probability 
saved from idleness, and some from vice and crime; and 
that to all who may attend thei they afford a rational em- 
ployment of time, we may look to the continuance of’ such 
means of knowledge and virtue as one of the most inesti- 
mable of benefits.” :; 


many or few, whom the heart and experience acknowledge ||. 


STEWART’S SKETCHES. : 
From Mr. Stewart’s “Sketches of Seciety in Great Britain and Ire- 
‘land,” (a new work noticed in another column of the present num- 
ber of the Mirror,) we give below a variety of interesting extracts. 
LIVERPOOL. 


Liverpool, as a city, you are aware, is as modern in its 
rise and history as any of the principal American ports; 
and presents nothing, in the approach to it, particularly 
to arrest the attention of a transatlantic visitor. It is 
smoky and black, and extends two miles or more along 
the river, and an equal distance inland. The general 
style of architecture is more heavy than in the United 
States, and the material for building, except in the public 
edifices, being principally unpainted brick, blackened with 
smoke, there is little in the external aspect of the town, 
when viewed en masse, ata distance, of the brightness 
and airiness of most of the ports in our own country. 
The environs, however, ornamented with numerous villas 
and country-seats, seem pleasant, andthe shore of the 
water opposite is lined with the pretty towns of Egremont 
and Seacombe, Brikenhead and Tranmere. 

Smal! boats and steam vessels crowd the river, but ships 
do not generally anchor in the stream. The boast of the 
port is its spacious and magnificent docks. There are 
immense basins of massive stone-work, fronting the city 
in a line with the river, with which they 
by gates at eitherend. _ Vessels, on their arriv 
enter immediately into some one of these, the 
of which, over-topped by forests of masts 
signals of ships from all quarters of the 
principal view from the water, while the 
the loftier warehouses, and the towers and 














lend them a helping hand along the road, not always easy, || 


city appear in the back ground. A noble 
nised at short intervals with substantial steps for 
convenience of landing from boats at any of 
tide, separates the docks from the river, and 
open and pleasant promenade, at the water 
frequented by the citizens. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, AND TALLEYRAND, 


We were in good time, and among the first to arrive. 
The Duke of Wellington, however, was already im the 
room, and of course arrested almost exclusively our first 
attention. ‘T'rme has laid his hand with distinctive marks 
upon him; and he has lost much, in face and form, of the 
imposing air and strongly marked character distinguish- 
able in busts and portraits, taken at an earlier and mor, 
flattering period of his }ite and history. He is ony of 
middling height, or very little above it, is not stout, stoops 
a little, and appears to be, what is, perhaps, best exprese- 
ed by the familiar phrase, ‘‘old and broken.” 

Thinking of him. only, as associated in my mind’s eye 
with the image formed by hearing and reading of him 
when aa school and college boy, fifteen and twenty years 
ago—kept up by representations since seen on canvass 
and on marble—the involuntary inquiry on a first glance 
was, **Can this be the hero of Waterloo, and the conqueror 
of Bonaparte?” Still it is evident that he has 
a fine, commanding face, though, I should think, one never 
equal in its traits of genius to that which distinguishes 
the heads of a Washington and a Napoleon. 

He was in conversation, at the time, with Prince Leiven, 
the Russian ambassador; and so light was the impression 
made by his personal appearance, that, to my own surprise, 
I soon found myself standing with my back towards him, 
forgetful alike of his presence and glory. 

This may perhaps be accounted for, however, by theen- 
trance, in the mean time, of Talleyrand from a private 
audience in the king’s closet. We have jurt saved a 
sight of this politician and diplomatist. He is taking 
leave, the present week, of their majesties for a visit to 
the continent during the summer; ozid, had we not now 
have met him, we probably never should. His looks are 
by far more indicative of the character he sustains in the 
world, than are those of WelJington; and were we living 












in an age of superstition, his is just the face and figure to 
which, in sailor’s phrase, “I would give a wide berth.” A 
disfigured foot, a natural malformation, or an effect of the 
ut, would, in a darker period of the world, have con- 
rmed the suspicion. which a glance at his countenance 
might excite, that he had received aid, in the politicalgame 
played by him through the last half century, from a quarter, 
where few are fond of being on very familiar terme. 
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His countenance is sallow, deeply wrinkled and im- 
beded in a large quantity of wildly frizzled gray hair. As 
he moved slowly along, supporting his slender and feeble 
frame by a cane in one hand, ia addition to the arm of a 
friend held by the other, and sank into a seat, as if ex- 
hausted by the interview of courtesy just had with the 
king, I could but think of his celebrated remark upon 
hearing of the retreat of Bonaparte to Rusia—-C’est le 
coramencement du jfin!”? and mentally exclaim of himself, 
so far as this life and world are concerned, “C'est la fin du 


Sin!” 
SOCIETY—EXTERNAL APPEARANCE. 


Cards, received through Mr. Vail, froma diplomatic 
lady, gave us opportunity, in the evening, of being present, 











with him, at an entertainment, crowded with much of the 
most distinguished and most polished society of the court 
circles. I expected to have found, in this view of society, 
something more distinctive of grade, in the polish and | 
manners, and various traits of high life, than the company | 
presented. 

The gentlemen, in their general appearance, address, 
and conversation, did not differ, that I could perceive, 
from those of a similar standing with us; and among the 
ladies, there was nothing in the fournure, even of those 
of the most distinguished rank and celebrity, in the grace- 
fulness of their movements or the polish of their manners, 
or in taste and elegance of costume—with the exception 
of a greater display of magnificent jewellery, in cases of 
extreme wealth, such as the marchioness of Londonderry, 
&c.—to distinguish them, in the least, from an equal 
number of the elite of our own country. 

Although I knew, that, in the throng, we were constant- 
ly brushed by the drapery of duchesses and countesses, 
and ladies of every rank, and were elbowing and elbow- 
ed by dukes and princes of the blood, still I was so little 
impressed with being in a company, differing, even in 
appellation, from persons of" good breeding at home, that 
the strongest impression I received of being in the midst 
of the haut ton of the empire, was while waiting on the 
stair-case and in the halls, fur our carriage, and hearing a 
succession of the first titles in the kingdom, passed down 


from landing to landing in the cal! for their respective 
equipages. 


SOCIETY—AS SEEN AT HOTELS iN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
At first, I thought this manner of eating by one’s self, 
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It must be remembered, however, that the scenes are ||in its capital, and to learn, by entering the chamber of 
not more strongly in contrast than are the standing in |jrepresentatives, what the tone of debate might ‘be in a 
society, and the general character of the respective actors ||country so singularly situated. — 
in them. In the one, they are exclusively gentlemen of || The whole of the British nation must I think, ever feel 
leisure and high breeding, here at an expense each day, ||a deepand affectionate interest for the amiable prince who 
equal to that of a week at hotels and at boarding-houses |jhas been induced to accept of the throne of Belgium. It 
of the same class in America; and in the other, they are ||is impossible to forget how near he has been to England; 
almost as entirely mere men of business, often from the ||and it should be at least equally so, not té remember how 
commonest ranks of life, aud the most remote villages || perfectly free from reproach has been the tenor of his re- 
and settlements of the union, careless, if not ignorant, of||markable life. With these feelings of respect and attach- 
the factitious usages of good breeding. ment to king Leopold, it is impossible not to lament his 

The case never occurred, it is probable, in which the || being placed in the situation he now holds. Everything 
honest mechanic, or humble tradesman, from a country ||! heard of him personally, and I conversed with those who 
town, in a chance visit to London, took up his quarters |jhad the best means of knowing him well, convinced me 
in a hotel at the west end. Should any unwonted event ||that he deserves to rule over a people more attched to his 
call such anone to the metropolis, he would arrive by a||dynasty than the late subjets of the king of Holland are 
conveyance, and would seek for himself accommodations, || ever likely to be. 
in which those only who are similarly circumstanced in|} Noone, I believe, could pass a month in Belgium, and 
life would be found. Persons of fortune and refinement ||converse as freely with the people of all. parties as I did, 
would never, by scarce any possibility, be placed beside || without becoming aware that the king of Holland still 
him. Whereas, in America, such individuals form a|jreigns in the hearts of the majority; and that any person, 
large portion of the masses found everywhere in motion. || however illustrious, who had become the instrument of the 
It is customary for them, as you know, however distant |/factious demagogues employed to dismember his kingdom, 
the places of their abodes, to go regularly to the large ||could have little chance of retaining his station were the 
cities for the transaction of business and for pleasure; and ||genuine wishes of the Belgians themselves alone consult- 
in doing it, they travel by the best coaches and finest|\ed. That abuses had crept into king William’s govern- 
steamboats, and secure rooms, and a seat at the tables, of || ment—that vexatious imposts, hardly worth contending 
the most fashionable and expensive hotels. for, had been unwisely persisted in—and that some per- 

Foreigners, therefore, who draw their pictures of A-||sonal jealousies existed between the Dutch and the Belgi- 
merican manners from the travelers they meet, and the |/ans, may be very true: but these taings were neither 
observationa they make on the well-dressed multitudes ||sufficient to justify revolution, nor to render the result of it 
seen at places, which, ia their own countries, would be|/permanent. That such are now the reflections of many 
frequented by those only who belonged to the polished and of those who were led away by popular tumult, I truly be- 
higher orders of society, err as widely as we should, did ||lieve; and the number of these is more likely to increase 
we resort to the commercial room of a country inn, or the ||than diminish. 
refectory of a tavern in some obscure lane of the city, for|| No political revolution can take place without putting 
groupings and outlines in the sketches of English life||men’s minds into a species of fever, very unfit for sane 
and manners made by us. and temperate reasoning. The state which follows is oft- 

en one of quiescence and languor; but when this passes 


off, they find perhaps that some useful lesson may have 
BELGIUM AND GERMANY. been learnt,even during their delirium. Nevertheless a 


There is almost any quantity of lively gossip and pleasant sketching in || VETY ep fear of new disturbances may long keep even 
this new work ef Mrs, Frollope; and we have pencilled a number & power majority passive. 

If I may believe the representations which reached me 

from many quarters, no country was ever revolutionized by 

a feeling so little general as that which severed Belgium 

















of pages here and there, some of which we extract below for the 
edification of our readers. 











or with a friend, at a separate table and at a different 
hour from others in the same apartment, less agreeable, 
even, than a tabie d’hdée of strangers. Especially, dur- 
ing the first day ortwo, when, being partially invalids, we 
chose to dine at an early hour, under the unavoidable 
surveillance of some dozen loungers, with nothing-to di- 
vert their attention from us but a newspaper, already 
pored overto ennui. But, it unquestionably is greatly. to 
be preferred to the custom in America; and, if generally 
introduced in our hotels, would at once do away with ma- 
ny of the vulgarisms, into which even well bread people, 
at a common table, are in danger, ‘sometimes, in the ex- 
ercise of a kind of self-deferice, of being betrayed; and| 
which have been so often and so liberally aesigned to| 
Americans, as traits of national character. 

No one thinks of ordering dinner, at such a house as 
the Piazza, earlier than five o’clock; and when, on one or 
two eccasions, we have chosen to have ours served as 
early as half past three and four, it has been brought in| 
hy an under servant, the head waiter having not yet com-| 








ESProna. from Holland. The deed was done at Brussels; and many 
a i eagle he wind of the most effective agents in it wereas alien to the coun- 
The fashion of having “espions” at the windows,|\+,. a hostile to the king. ‘That some honest men were 
though we remarked it in every city through which we llicd to believe that they should serve their country by 
passed, is more than usually prevalent at Ghent. Not- changing its government, there can be no doubt: but even 
withstanding its being evidently so common a contrivance, || hose must now feel something not unlike remorse, when 
it was quite new to me; and as it is possible it may be they see how very little of real independence they have 
equally so to others, I mention it as being certainly con- |! ,htained for her. 
nected with national manners. By means of mirrors|| Without entering into any discussion respecting the new 
placed ou the outside of the drawing-room windows, those |}: -titutions acquired by Belgium under the recent constitu- 
who sit within are enabled to see all that passes without; tion, or inquiring whether they be or be not politically 
and yet never be guilty of the indecorum of appearing at! , ier than some which have been discarded, I believe I 
the window. As these machines are arranged with hinges, || .ha1] run no great risk of being oeutrediated if I say 
which admit of every variety of position, they are not un-|| that the spirit and intelligence of the general mass of the 
frequently so placed as to present to the passer-by, the population do in no degree harmonize and accord with 
reflection of a pretty face, while the person to whom it||them. Nothing can present a stranger anomaly in human 
belongs is safely ensconced within. The first time I saw || smairs than the sight of a nation, deeply and severel 
one of these contrivances my attention was drawn to it a vs ake y Y 











a ; e catholic, attempting to ape the chartered libertinism of 
by the vision ofa young bright-looking countenance, peep- 
}) 99 


i, - “50 ipevor " {| political thinking, which a few noisy and discontented 
ing at me from amidst a profusion of ringlets; an as it persons are endeavoring toteach them. The law which 
was surrounded by a square frame, I thought, at the first 


ape rage Seago. f : authorizes unrestrained license of tongue and pen, both 
pleted his toilet—a special preparation of dress fur this|| glance, that it was a picture hung out of the window to|| public and private, on all subjects, whether political or 
important repast, extending, here, both in public and||show that portraits, done tn the same style, were to be 


private establishments, to the servants of the dining-hall, | 
as well as tothe guests of the table. At what is deemed} 
a suitable hour, however, this important personage is found | 
promptly on the field of action; a fine gentlemanlike man | 
mm a full suit of black—sma!l clothes, silk. stockings and| 


| 


seen Within. 


A fi . religious accords ill with the principles of a people whose 
A few steps in advance showed me who P peop 
the artist was. 


religion commands them to bring their thoughts, words, 
and deeds before the tribunal of their priests. 
With one hand thus unresistingly shackled, and a cane 


BELGIUM—KING LEOPOLD--THE REVOLUTION. : : es 
or a dagger put by law into the other, the Belgian citizen 





I know few things more dismal than arriving in a city 


i canhardly be expected to present himself to the world un- 
pumps, with gold shoe and knee buckles; linen and cravat|| before its population are awake. This was our fate at 


fresh from the laundress; a snow white napkin, carried _ 
a badge of office, under the arm or in one hand, a finger 
of which is ornamented with a. diamond ring, and head} 
and whiskers brushed and ourled, like those of a master 
of ceremonies at art assembly. ‘Soon afterwards, the 


gentlemen frequenting the house for dinner, and those | 


Txiging in it, begin slowly to enter—singly, or in groups 
of two or three—each also, in full evening costume, pre- 
pared for the theatre or opera, or any private entertain- 
ment, without further change of dress. Some to order the 


| 


dishes of txeir choice, and wait ‘their preparation; and| 


others, to sit down to courses previously directed to be in 
readiness at the hour. 

Every movement is of the most quiet and gentle char- 
acter, and all-the convyrsation in an unobtrusive tone.— 
Floods of light, from ® range of massive chandeliers 
above, give a moon-beant radiance by contrast to the 
wax candles clustering upon tie tables, amidst the glitter 
of plated covers andthe display of glass and china below 
—presenting a scene, as a whole, widely different, it 
must be confessed, from that of the grand rush at an A- 
merican hotel, on the first sound of the bell, which sum- 
mons the inmates to its common'table in the middle of a 
hot afternoon. 





| 


‘il considerable curiesity to hear the same subject discussed 


der an aspect either of dignity or usefulness. 
Brussels; and though we immediately mounted from the 


narrow streets of the old town tothe bright and splendid TOBACCO-CHEWING. 
region of the new, it was some hours before we were suffi-|| The day which followed this expedition was Sunday. 
ciently recovered from our weariness and discomfort to}| It was a jour de fete to many, and 1 never watched a sab- 
enjoy thoroughly the gay aspect of the place. Before the|| bath of more itinocent enjoyment. The first party I saw, 
morning was half. over, however, we were established in || on looking out of my beautiful window in the morning, 
pleasant appartments at the holed garni on the Boulevard, || was one composed of four youths—the eldest I think un- 
and quite ready to enjoy all'the agreeable varieties of one || der twenty—who, from their dress and appearance, I have 
of the prettiest little capitals in Europe. no doubt were students from Bonn. They had their break- 
Every one told us that Brussels was no longer the de-||fast-table laid. ona sort of platform, on the other side of 
lightful city to dwell in that it had been before the revolu-|| the road before our hotel, overlooking the river. - The full 
tion—that many families, both native and foreign, had||morning sun shone upon them; bat the freshness of the 
forsaken it—and that both pleasure and business went on||hour, and the delicious breez® from the water; prevented 
sluggishly. This, I dare say, may be very true; and yet||any annoyance from heat. It was a very interesting 
Brussels is still delightful. group—their animated young faces spoke the delight 
Thepark, and the handsome streets around it, the Place-|| which the glorious scene inspired; and they ate with the 
Royal, the beautiful boulevard, the public buildings, and|| gay zest which exercise and health give to appetite. Yet, 
the noble palaces, show themselves better, and altogether|| notwithstanding the double occupation of breakfasting, 
produce a mere brilliant coup-d’cil than any place I have|j and looking at the view, ewch one had a small pocket-vol- 
seen. ume beside him, which, as the lingering meal went on, 
Though we had made no very long abode in Belgium,|| stole, now and then, a moment from the laughter and the 
we had not passed through it without having héard much|\din. All this was really delightful; and it was impossible 
that was interesting as to its political position; and I felt|| not tosympathise in theirenjoyment. But, alas! my next 
glance destroyed all the sympathy, and turned the pleasure 
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‘of looking at them into positive pain; for in the hand of 
each, was an enormous pipe; and the look of glowing an- 
imation which had so delighted me, was changed for the 
heavy quiescence of smoking. Could they but have seen 
themselves as they looked then, and as they looked one 
short half hour before, I think they must have forsworn 
the loathsome habit forever. 

It is as much a subject of wonder, as regret, to see the 
extent to which this unhappy infatuation is carried among 
the young men of this most glorious country. Were they 
not so very fine a race—were the noble and intellectual 
expression of the young heads I saw at Bonn, Heidleberg, 
and elsewhere, less striking—I should have witnessed this 
lamentable degradation with more patience; but to behold 
their youthful features, one moment beaming with the 
finest expression, and the next stultified by that look of in- 
effible stupidity produced by smoking, is really too vexa- 
tious. Could these young men be fully aware of the effect 
this habit produces on their charming countrywomen, I 
am greatly tempted to believe that it would soon get out 
of fashion. 

It was cautiously, and with the fear of giving offence, 
that I first touched upon the subject with some of the de- 
lightful women to whom I had the happiness of being in- 
troduced. But I very soon found, that the keener the dis- 
like I expressed to smoking, the greater was the sympa- 
thy I found. I have often alluded to this subject already; 
and, as I shall recur to it no more, I will take this occa- 
sion to repeat the words that were said to me by two Ger- 
man ladies, who, in my opinion, possessed attractions 
enough to make their wishes laws. I wish that I could, 
without impropriety, name them here, but this would not 
be fair; and I therefore refrain from adding the influence 
of their names to to the strength of their words. 

‘It is this,’ said one of these ladies, ‘which makes the 
society of foreigners so much more agreeable tous. A 


mouth uncontaminated by a pipe, may win with words, f 


which if scented with tobacco, would be listened to with 
very different emotions.’ 

The moment I heard these words, I determined to print 
them, in the hope that they might preserve some still ‘un- 
razored lips’ from the hateful taint. 

Another lady, as yet unmarried, and with a face whose 
delicacy seemed fitter to receive the gales of Eden than 
the fumes of tobacco, said to me while we were discus- 
sing the same subject—‘If I marry, I hope I shal] love my 
husband well enough to forgive him; but I sometimes 
think it may be a dangerous experiment.’ 


GERMAN ROMANCE AND MUSIC. 


It isno wonder that this country still continues to be the 
nursing mother of superstition and romance—it was not 
always easy even for infidels to escape their influence at 
the Goar. When every light had vanished from the dwel- 
lings on the opposite shore, the notes of some instrument 
at a distance, repeated again and again by the extraordi- 
nary echoes, often suggested the idea of aerial music. I 


heard this constantly every night; and am almost asham- | 


ed to confess the thrilling effect it produced. 

The sober truth.is, that such a sufficieat knowledge of 
music, as enables them to play on some instrument or oth- 
er is universal among the peasants of Germany, And we 
need not, therefore, have recourse to any supernatur- 
al agency, to account for the fact that music is often 
heard amongst them where it might be least expected. 

The boors of Germany have been represented, both by 
pen and pencil, as acoarse, rude, heavy race: but I sus- 
pect that the glance which sufficed to make this portrait, 
had little acuteness in it. Poor and laborious they are, 
and must be. Their mines lie deep inthe earth—their 
vineyards hang on beetling rocks; and the richness of the 
valley must be scattered over many a barren upland, or 
the wide-spread race would perish. But this brings no 
degradation with it; nor can the active youth and vigor- 
ous age of their females deserve the scorn they have met; 
though strength instead of softness of limb be the result. 
The German peasant-girl, cultivating her rich fluwer-bed,, 
and singing the delicious strains of her country with taste 
and feeling—accompanied, perhaps, in both by her lover— 
certainly offers as refined a picture of rural life as we can 
hope to find any where beyond the bounds of Arcadia. 
And should a tincture of superstition be added to this, 
and the wildness of nature give birth to some wildness of 
fancy, I suspect the tone of moral feeling is rather raised 
than lowered by it. 


— 








BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 


LIFE IN CINCINNATL 


Mess’rs Editors: I have a clever country cousin now 
on a visit to this city, who provoked me the other day by 
awitticism upon my person, and I vowed revenge. Yes- 
terday I captured :her portfolio, and herewith send you a 
copy of one of her letters, addressed to her sister in 
I take the responsibility of authorising you to-hand it over 





to the ‘devil.’ 


this saucy cousin of mine, may deport herself towards: 





Cincinnati, Sept. 20, 1834. 


est old Isaac Walton. 


gentleman whipt into better taste. 


P. M., just as the sun was painting wild pictures on the 


amber. 


ever so anxious. 


I have some more of these epistolary || be laugh 
specimens, which may or may not reach you, according as|| fire, i 


Your very ob’t serv’t, R. R. R. 


My last letter told you, dearest Helen, of our progress||coming more and more fashionable. 
as far as Springfield. Our next stopping place was the 
far-famed Yellow Spring, where we spent a day. The 
company had all left except a dyspeptic old maid, and her 
young brother, a fine looking fellow. According to Mrs. 
G.’s account of him, to-day he shoulders his rifle and pro- 
claims himself a follower of the mighty Nimrod, and to- 
morrow marches off to the falls as a quiet disciple of hon- 
How provoking, Helen, that this 
fellow should only hunt for pheasants, and angle for bass. 
For your sake, dear, as you are now verging on “‘no par- 
ticular age,” were I a princess, I would have this young 


sky, tinted with hues of purple, deep blue, and flaming 


My whole journey was accomplished without one || screamed aloud, and sunk upon the floor. 
single adventure: it is enough to make one crazy to think||found myself in the arms of aunt. 
of it—good stages, gentle horses and femperance drivers! 
There is no chance of being a heroine now-a-days, be one || fallen out of bed. 


The first weck of my visit here, is almost a blank. It 








ing at me, and my cheeks glowed like coals of 
_looked down at the skirts of my poor bob-tail 
straw silk, hoping that all which was Jost above, was so 
much clear gain to the cause of good taste below: but 
alas! how futile are the anticipations of a belle! breadth 
was swallowing up length; my dress was gradaally be- 
My poor ancles, 
never, as you know, Helen, quite as small as the Ante- 
lope’s, were growing in circumference with a rapidity 
proportioned to the lamentable shortening of the garment 
that should have protected them. I tried to ask for a seat, 
but had lost my powers of utterance. I looked round for 
aunt, but she had gone toan adjoining room. The lamps 
began to burn more brilliantly, and the furniture began to 
whirl around as if waltzing or dancing a hornpipe. At 
this moment I heard a getleman with huge black whis- 
kers, and a malicious smile upon his lips, whisper, 

“Tsay, Tom, that lady would make an economical 


After leaving the || wite—her dresses would cost but a trifle.” 
Spring, we passed through Xenia, Lebanon, Palmyra. 


Sharon and Reading; and entered Cincinnati at 6 o’clock 


“True, my dear fellow, but what is gained in the dress 
would be lost in the stockings: Look, what a nobly expand- 
ed brace of ancles graces her understanding.” 

My cup of affliction was now full to overflowing; I 
I awoke, and 
: For the first time in 
my life, I had had the nightmare, and in my struggle had 
I have since renewed my visits to Mrs. 
C., and being no longer a fashionable lady, my shoulders 
and ancles are safe from human scrutiny. 


has, I fancy, made a much deeper impression on my purse, 
than onmy mind. I received, it is true, a few calls, but 
made none, except upon Mrs. B. and Mrs. C., the two 
fashionable mantuamakers of the city, whither aunt es- 
corted me twice a-day. These places are to the ladies of 
the city, what, if I may credit brother Tom, the barber- 
shops are to the gentlemen. At them wesee every body, 
and hearevery thing. As an evidence of this, I must tell 
you, surprised as you will be to hear it, that one after- 
noon, I met at Mrs. B.'s, your old friend, Catharine R. 
She did not recognise me, and I did not make myself 
known to her. Aunt tells me, that since you and Catha- 
rine met, she has been twice married and twice a widow, 
and that if reports be true, the first frosts of autumn will 


Yours, truly and faithfully, Anna. 


P.S. I will thank you, dear sister, to send me by the 
first opportunity, my merino shawl, for the evenings are 
Please. also, lend me your diamond 
ring—I will take good care of it. I will write you again 
by Mr. Ford, who leaves here in a day or two. My love 
to mother and all the family. 


becoming quite cool. 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


cut down the last weeds of her present widowhood. 


ly, as in days of yore. 
company with him to see the Panorama of Mexico, 


cle, did I sigh for you. 


Extraorpinary Water Spovr.—On a very rainy 


I have called to see my old preceptor, Dr. L., in whose day in July last, a very singular occurrence took place in 
academy I spent two of the happiest years of my life. Ashe county, Northcerolina. 
He is still teaching a large schoo} of small girls, and looks ||8'4erable mountain (a spur of the Phoenix) about 50 yards 
just as benevolent, and talks and walks just as deliberate-||fom a creek of the sume name which washes the foot of 
From the academy we went in the mountain, a discharge of water from the clouds struck 

How || the surface of the mountain and swept every thing in its 

often, Helen, while gazing upon this magnificent specta-|| ¥@y to the creek, including large trees, and rocks weigh~ 
It is not enthusiasm to say, that a||img at least a couple of tons. 


On the acclivity of a con- 


Scientific men who have 


single view of it,is worth a journey of two hundred miles. 
U have seen no effort of art that has given me half the 
pleasure. The moment you enter the building in which 
this splendid painting is exhibited, you seem to lose your 
personal identity. You find yourself in the midst of a 
strange people, surrounded by queer looking buildings, 
with soft luxurious sunlight, placid lakes, and ranges of 
mountains, stretching so far upward that their tops are 
forever hid beneath a spotless robe of snow. When you 
look upon the people, their amusements, their flower gar- 
dens, or their public edifices, there is little to remind you 
of any thing you ‘have seen before. To me al] was new, 


since viewed the scene, have coucluded that it was pro- 
duced by the bursting of a descending water spout. 
native mountaineers say that they have seen such occur- 
rences heretofore, and they call it the falling of a cloud. 


ComPLIMENTARY.—An erratic poetical genius about 
town, was highly delighted the other day, by the editor's 
telling him he resembled Lord Byron!—* Do you really 
think so?’’ asked the moonstruck sonnetteer in an ecstacy; 
‘‘pray in what respect!” ‘Why, you wear your shirt col~ 
iar upside down, and get tipsy on gin and water.” 





foreign, gorgeous and enchanting. 
The marriage of the beautiful heiress, Miss 





last one I attended will not soon be forgotten. 


sed in the extreme of the fashion. 


less than that of my person. 


room upon my fashionable appearance. 
feelat ease, and to convince myself that I was particu- 


larly captivating, but did not succeed. I seated myself 
soon after entering the room on the sofa, plongee dans une 
douce languer, but the moments were far from being 
winged—my spirit drooped, and amid the gaiety, splendor 
and excitement of one cf the elegant parties of this fash- 
ionable city. I sighed deeply for the quietude and simpli- 
It was, however, twelve 
o’clock before my cheek pressed the pillow.. I slept; but 
even now, I shudder at the recollection of that sleep. I 
dreamed, and sucha dream! I thought that I was again . : oe “mr 
at the party, “the observed of all observers,” arrayed im often as with false gravity; the grinning hypocrite is not 
my straw-colored silk, with its provoking want of leng-th:||® More uncommon character titan the groaning one. A- 
One of the most conspicuous of the much light discourse eomes ftom a heavy: heart as from » 
gentlemen offered me his arm: for a promenade. The'|hollow one: and from a fill mind as from an empty 
crowd opened for us to pass, and we walked leisurely up| head. 
and down the rooms, brilliantly ornamented with looking- 
glasses. I looked at myself in these tell-tale mirrors, and 
I fancied my fashionable dress was gradually retreating 
The latter, 1 feared would es- 
cape altogether from its embrace, and I resolutely strove, 


city of our little village-circle. 


at bottom and top. 


from neck and shoulders. 














by first shrugging up one shoulder and then the other, to 


prevent so dreadful a catastrophe.. 


# 
< 


, took 
place on Wednesday last; I was present, and also atten- 
y 


ded several of the brilliant parties which succeeded. The }| 


How trxe!—A genuine cockney, treating his young 
wife with a trip, per steamer, to Richmond on Monday, 
and anxious to please, said, Look, look, dear! that is a 
| pheasant walking about the grounds near Sion House.’’ 
\**What!” rejoined the grateful fair—‘is it that thing like 


) y By the in-|| a bird?’, 
structions of aunt, and the skill of Mrs. C., I was dres- 
I wore a new straw- 
colored silk, with skirts and sleeves of such capacious am- che visitor 
plitude, that the altitude of 7 = ae dns emcee was his skull when he wasa little boy.” 


my pearl necklace, but was complimented in the drawing- 


A person visiting the London museum was. shown the 
skull of Oliver Cromwell. ‘It is extremely small,” said 
“Bless you, sir,” replied the eicerone, “Jt 


Tut Wortp.—Believe me the world isa mighty pieas- 


! tried hard to|/ant creature, only do not expect too much from it. In 


the hour of peace, prosperity, and relaxation, seek the 
world in moderation; taste of it as you would of strong 
cordial, but lose not the remembrance that if turns bit- 
ter on the iees; drink it not to excess, or if will lead to 
folly, ignominy, or death. Hope nothing ftom the world 
in the hour of sorrow. Hope little evewfrom friends— 
try them not too much—it is painful to-find them wanting 
—Trust only in that world which isnot now, but which 
must come to all, whether they will or not. 


Feriincs.—You meet in this world with false-mirth as 


Society or tar Attumn1.—The greduates of ‘Harvard: 
University haveagreed to form an association, and to raise 
a fund of $100,000, “to aid in diminishing the academical 
expenses of the under-graduates—the sum to he raised by 
the centennial anniversary of the college in 19°6.”—- 
Judge Story is one of the principal promoters of this La: 

















The crowd seemed.to!! nevolent odject.—NV.. ¥.. Transcript. 
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ORIGIN AL POETRY. 





Though the rhythm of the following production, is occasionally very bad, 
yet there is a tenderness in some parts of it, and a picturesque 
beauty in others, which compensate as far as any thing can for that 
glaring defect. It is from the pen of a young lady of Philadelphia, 
and exhibits a poetical talent well worth cultivating. 





THE MEMORY OF MY GRANDMOTHER. 





Like that old tree now riven by the blast, 

And scath’d with many a storm, but which 

A shelter fair offered once, and in youth's prime 

Was gay with beauty—fair with polish’d rind; 

But virgin days once over, matron like, 
Drop’d the ripe fruit, and lost the leaves 

Fading and sear, in autumn’s sunny hour— 

Thou ’st past thy days, and fallen beneath the stroke 
Of age infirm, assisted by disease; 

But virtue such as thine hath sped 

Soon as the breath forsook the pallid lip, 

To climes where renovating life and joy 

Renew thy youth, and fill thy wrinkles up 

With the soit glow of health; 

Gay with celestial beauties—bright in robes 

Wash’d white in Jesus’ blood, and crown’d with love. 
A wrighteousness bestow’d, and a salvation wrought 
The prize of Faith, thou sing‘st angelic songs 
Before the throne of Grace. 


Grandmother! dear ever be thy memory, 
Which now so oft recalls with one lov’d word, 
Those scenes so link’d in fond association 
With thy name: 

Those happy days of childhood 
When I prattled artless by thy side 
Along the garden path, picking the fruit 
Of purple mulberry beneath the boughs 
Umbrageous; drop’d among the velvet grass. 

My fancy never forms a garden scene 

Such as I should desire to make my own, 

But I revert for model to those bowers 

Where I have stray’d in my young infancy 
With thee; lov’d shade, now gone to thy reward. 

Well I remember when with cautious tone, 
First thou did’st point to me the tiny nest 
Of humming-bird almost conceal’d within 
The embowering honey-suckle, entertwined 
With many convolutions, o’er our heads, 

And bid me look! but never touch the prize. 

Thus teaching and commanding that humanity 

“To all that lives,” by thine own mild example 

Best enfore’d, and bearing weight to the young heart 
More kindly felt than barren precept, 

Be it e’er so wise. 

Thus taught, I wander’d many an hour alone, 

My fancy sooth’d with shades, listening the birds 
That carol’d undisturb’d; and gathering 

Various, among the hedge-rows, fruits and flowers. 

But, like thyself those shades and bowers 
Are level with the dust! By the rude hands 
And tasteless hearts of strangers rent away. 
The great catalpas in their blooming pride, 

The sheltering willows arching o’er the gate, 
The creeper summer-house, the hawthorn seat 
Alike offending and defenceless,—drops. 

But, how unlike thee on another view; 
No more, to grace some future scene they rise, 
But faded in irremediable death, 

Whilst thou art but beginning a new life 
Where thy leaf withers not. 

Once happy Loudon! seat of health and ease, 
Of rural beauty and abundance, pour’d ' 
From hill, from meadow, orchard, garden, hive, 
And mountain stream; for each domestic use 
Convey’d—to feed the dairy or the bath supply. 

A bappy tenant I, nor the long summer’s day 
Dreaded to meet; tho’ juvenile companion 
Seldom shar’d my toil: For toils I had— 
Building the dam across the impatient stream, 
Frail support to my spout of rounded bark, ; 
Which the next hour swept heedless down the tide; 
Nor chided, though the needle, or my heartless doll, 
For boyish sports like these, was thrown aside. 

How oft too, have I (to forestall the maid) 
With strength too feeble to shake out the sounds 
Which slept imprisoned in the iron bell, 

Essay’d to call the workmen to their meals; 

Then laugh’d at my defeat. 

One other sound more lov’d, and in idea 

Oft’nest recall’d in sweet and cherish’d hours; 

The hammer of the Forge!—by distance mellow’d; 
By the breeze full borne 

From bank to bank, echoing it reach’d the ear: 
Lov’d still where’er ’tis heard, for sake 

Of the connection which it once has held 

With Loudon’s favored haunts. 





Seat of my ancestors!—the muse and peace, 
Thy hospitable halls; thy cheerful welcome, 
And thy numerous guests, forbade the sward 
To trespass on thy portal’s foot-worn step. 
Sure solace here the unhappy pilgrim sought, 
The houseless found a shelter, and the empty 
Hungry here who came, went fill’d and cheerful 
With a lighter heart away. 
Thy simple portico, with glowing fruit 
And glossy boughs of cherry overhung, 
(Ongree’s with marble in its unstain’d white,) 
xpanded to the stranger welcome sweet. 
Unlike the cold civility of city state 
That frowning shuts the bell’d and bolted door. 
Such a hospitality befitting him, 
Who, in aseven year’s war, for Liberty 
Tug’d hard, and won it too:—then for the boon 
So dearly gained, grateful, would spread its joys 
And pour its blessings witha liberal hand. 
Though altered now, and sunk that simpie home, 
Its former owners to earth’s elements 
Return’d, and their etherial part, to other worlds 
Long pass’d; still flows thy current bright, 
Sweet spreading creek, as yet unknown to song, 
Upon whose graceful slopes and wooded hills 
Was spread the tenanted and busy scene, 
Once styled in local phtase—*The Bank.” 
Time hurts not thee, but dips his wing unfelt 
Within thy wave, forever flowing on. 
Conocogigue, hard name and guttural, 
Of Indian origin, bearing to the mind 
Strange legends of far backward time; 
Of sorrows and calamities induc’d 
By savage war—blood-thirsty—injuries heap’d 
By white men on the native tribes, and then 
Their fierce retaliation, scalping knife 
And stake: things to oblivion pass’d 
Ere I upon thy pebbled banks first stray’d 
To gather haws or flowers. 
There too, when February’s milder ray 
Softens the sternness of the wintry air, 
And bids flow the genial sap; ascending 
With life giving power from root to branch, 
Swelling the cautious buds unwilling yet 
To trust their tender green abroad—now tap’d 
The sugar maple yields the saccharine juice 
Tothe recumbent trough plac’d at the root, 
Whilst busy lab’rers ply the boiler well 
Hard by; or hauling home the liquid treasure 
Easier there converted into grain. 
The cake for me was early cool’d ere yet 
The “stirring” time had come. I, toregale 
On sweets unsated, busy too—at will 
Quaffing the product of the generous tree. 
Thus neath the nurturing hand of her 
Whose matron eye rang’d over all; whose voice 
Mildly directing in the busy scene 
Of house-hold labors, kindly drew 
My earliest love and reverence; her mind 
Elevate above life’s valgar joys, 
Its business and refinement, mutual sweets 
With equal lustre, mingled; shed around 
Their happiest influence o’er her useful life. 
O, much I love to treasure up such thoughts 
As recollection brings of other days 
When thee and thine gave charm to every hour. 
When praise and admonition, pleasure, toil, 
Prayer, contemplation, converse,—all 
By thee improv’d, on each new day pour’d light 
O’er my young mind, which neither time nor change 
In all their varied round e’er can efface; 
But still while reason holds her wonted sway 
Must keep within my breast their influence 
And undiminish’d force. 
Great Gop! Of aJl my good the first and best— 
To thee supreme! I owe this and all other, 
That thou gavest to my tender years 
Sach friends, such parents, and all gentler ties, 
Which made my life an Eden bower, 
Where all its trees were planted—fruits and flowers 
Entwin’d and painted by thy bounteous hand. 














ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








LIVING AMERICAN POETS....NO. LI. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


We begin this time with a great name. It would be 
natural to suppose that the man who had been at the head 
of the councils of the nation, would be likewise at the 
head of its poets, if he condescended to become a poet at 
all. But this is far from being the case: so far from it, 
that we doubt whether he does not come pretty near being 
at what the schoolboys:call the other liead of the class, viz: 
the foot. But if Mr. Adams has been thus coldly received 
by the muses, it is not for want of having paid them the 
most devoted attention. They cannot complain of that. 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


They cannot say that he has not laid many and many an 
offering on their shrine, and that if they have rejected him, 
it has been more on account of the quality than the quan- 
tity of his presents. In a word, it is not perhaps general- 
ly known to our readers, as it is to us, that John Qninc 
Adams has written more poetry than almost any other 
man “in his late dominions”—that he has written it, we 
were going to say, from time immemorial—that he may 
be said to have “lieped in numbers,” but alas! we cannot 
add, “‘for the numbers came,” or if they did come, they 
came very slowly and very heavily. 

Our opinion of Mr, Adams, as a poet, is quickly given, 
To make a nice, but avery correct distinction, he is a poet 
of taste, rather than of genius,—of knowledge, rather than 
of power:—one of that numerous class of poetical per- 
sons, who are calculated to write verses, but not poetry. 
He can measure off sy}lables on his fingers, and try rhymes 
by his ear, as well as any, but as for the divinus afflatus, 


‘The vision and the faculty divine,” 


he has perhaps as little of it as any man that ever wrote 
so much that pretended to it. Whatever art could do to 
make a poem or a poet, he would naturally employ, but he 
wants the verve poetique, and that, in poetical matters, is 
to want almost every thing. 

In these remarks, we would not, on any account, be 
thought to be hard upon the ex-president. We acknowl- 
edge his learning and and ability, and (though they differ 
considerably from our own,) what we are willing to believe 
the honest uprightness of his principles. We believe he was 
one of the best presidents we ever had, but that coes not 
prevent our believing that he is likewise one of the most 
indifferent poets we ever had. Nor ought this to surprise 
him. Non omnia nimirum eidem dii dedere. The muses, 
his experience ought long since to have taught him, are 
capricious in their favors,and unaccountable in their tastes, 
and are, generally speaking, (with the exception, perhaps, 
of Byron,) more partial to garrets than saloons, to cottages 
than palaces,—at any rate, the whole history of the lite- 
rary world so far, shows that they have no respect to high 
station, wealth, or learning. 

To make good, however, our assertion about the multi- 
plicity of Mr. Adams’ poetical productions. We know 
that he has written a great deal of unpbu}ished poetry—we 
know that he has published one considerable volume of 
poetry that fell dead-born from the press; but we know 
likewise that he never obtained a decided poetical] stand 
till the publication of Dermot MacMorrogh. This sealed 
his fate. And though we recollect particularly at the 
time of its arrivai in our city, that one ‘‘learned Theban” 
went about proclaiming, on horseback and otherwise, that 
‘if the author had never written any thing else, this would 
make him immortal,” we were perfectly convinced our- 
selves, that before a twelve-month had elapsed, it would 
have run the guantlet of all the critical presses of the 
country, and been received precisely as it has been. Some 
of the presses have, perhaps, been too hard upon it—we 
think this very likely, but the fact is, that Mr. Adams’ 
best friends were ashamed of it. Edward Everett advis- 
ed him not to publish it, but he would on, and try his fate, 
and we hope he is now convinced of what his Horace 
ought long since to have taught him, that ’ 


Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non di, non concessere colume. 


In the first place, Mr. Adams ought not to have written, 
or at least to have published poetry at all. He had noth- 
ing to gain, and much to lose by the experiment. But 
when he had once taken his course; when he had once 
determined upon what has so seldom succgeded, to bind 


‘The poet’s garland round the statesman’s brow,” 


one of the most remarkable things about the publication 
of Dermot MacMorrogh, is his singular itattention to 
Horace’s other maxim, 


Versale diu, quid ferre recusent 
Quid valeant humeri, 


in the choice of his subject, and the manner of treating it. 
The style of Don Juan, easy as it appears, is one of the 
most difficult in poetry:—which made Byron choose for his 
motto, 


Difficile est bene communia dicere. 


You will find ten poets who can be great upon a serious 
subject, to one who can be serious and comic almost in a 
breath. You will find ten who can keep in the skies all 
the time, to one who can dart, at will, from heaven to 
earth. It requires a sudden transition of feeling, a variety 
of temperament or genius that few authors possess, and 
even few readers can relish, because few can sympathize 
with it. But one of our poets, that we know of, has suc- 
ceeded in it—Halleck, and he only to a limited extent.-- 
It was, therefore, bad enough in Mr. Adams to write bad 





poetry, but too bad, in the words of the British critic, to 
write that “wherein we cannot help looking grave at the 
comic, and laughing at the serious.” 

Such was Darmot MacMorrogh,—of which, we believe, 
there is now but one opinion, on this or the other side of the 





Atlantic. It would naturally enough be buoyed up for a 
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considerable time by his political partisans, who thought 
themselves in duty bound, to praise every thing that came 
from his pen; but it soon sunk by its own specific gravity, 
to the lowest depths of Lethe. 

But while we speak thus indifferently of Mr. Adams as 
a poet, we would bestow considerable praise upon him as 
a versifier. His lines are generally smooth, and their ter- 
minations—the rhymes—are generally correct, and suffi- 
ciently varied. In this respect, he is at least equal to 
Hayley, and far superior to Barlow. We cven recollect 
some of his turns that we thought at the time happy. For 
instance, after blaming the trecherous and cowardly con- 
duct of general Hull, during the last war, he says, 


«But hark! that name’s redeemed upon the wave,” 


alluding to his glorious namesake, commodore Hull, who 
commanded the Constitution, when she took the Guerriere 
at the commencement of the same war, and who thus had 
the honor, by opening the ball of that splendid succession 
of frigate-fights, to new-gild the stars, and new-paint the 
stripes of the American flag. 

We were also pleased with his allusion to Washington 
in Dermot MacMorrogh: 


* Name that one? 
Name him, ay, hold a taper to the sun.” 


though inferior to Byron’s on the same subject, 


“Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush, there was but one.” 


We have thus spoken of Mr. Adams as a poet, and not 
as astatesman or politician. In the latter capacity, he 
does not come under our present supervision. In these, as 
we said before, he has undoubtedly displayed great learn- 
ing and ability, But the great fault, we conceive, of Mr. 
Adams’ mind in all situations, is the want of judgment.— 
Whether at home or abroad, in the quiet shades of Quin- 
cy, or the capitol at Washington, in prose or poetry, talk- 
ing about ‘‘light-houses in the sky,” in a serious state pa- 
per, or in the presence-of assembled multitudes, taking off 
his coat, with ostentatious republican simplicity, ‘after 
the old Roman fashion,” to cleave some rebellious root, 
or remove some obstinate stone, at the opening of some 
new rail-road,—he is always sure to do something to make 
himself ridiculous. Of all the defects of mind, want of 
judgment, or of tact, seems to be the most irremediable. 
We have seen several remarkable instances of it during 
our lives, in men of otherwise strong intellects, and have 
always remarked that it stuck to the character to the last. 
When innate, as it seems to be, in such cases, it “‘grows 
with our growth, and strengthens with our strength.” It 
is the fatal leaven that “‘leavens the whole lump” of all 
our thoughts and actions, end descends with our name (if 
we have a name) to the latest posterity. 
eee 
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ti—impr on strangers--view from a hill 
in Kentucky. 


Novemper—1834.—My dear I know of no 
subject more fruitful of speculation and surprise, than the 
prosperity of this portion of country. Wonderful achieve- 
ments have been effected in the midst of difficulty and dis- 
couragement, by the hardy and unrelinquishing spirit of 
enterprise. To a mind capable of appreciating the results 
which have here been witnessed, there is an inexhausti- 
ble fund of exciting and pleasing contemplation. With- 
in the memory of many among us, what a change has 
come over the face of things! Where they remember to 
have seen wide and untrodden wildernesses, the garden 
now blossoms and the arts have taken up their abode.— 
The tide of emigration has swept forests aside, and forced 
the red-man and the objects of his chase beyond the ‘fa- 
ther of waters.’ The woods which clad the hill-sides are 
gone, and the cottage peeps stealthily above the embo- 
soming shrubbery. Those lines of hills, which stretch 
along the shores of the Ohio, begirting its waters, have 
been despoiled of much of their savage grandeur, and 
here and there you discover a towering oak, companionless 
and desolate, the lone vestiges of what has been. The 
settler’s heart no longer gladdens in the solitude of his 
situation, as the merry sounds of the boatmen’s chorus 
come booming over the waters, and he no longer gazes on 
the rude vessel with joy, as it slowly creeps around the 
point of land; but instead of these scenes he hears the 
full tones of the firemen’s lungs and the puffing of the 
steamboat, and contemplates her majestic course as she 
journeys over the yielding surface of the river, “‘walking 
the waters like a thing of life.” I know of no subject 
more replete with romantic and spirit-stirring thought, 
than that of the change which has here been effected. 

Foremost on the list of the wonderful achievements of 
the spirit of enterprise in the West, stands Cincinnati. The 
site of this city, fifty yearsago, was unknown to the white 
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of more than thirty thousand souls. Nor is Cincinnati 
the only miracle which enterprise has here worked.— 
There is our sister city Louisville, superior in some re- 
spects to our own, which offers us honorable competition 
in the exertions of industry and art. Besides, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, and many others, have had growths truly as- 
tonishing. But among these, Cincinnati ranks foremost; 
its natural advantages are superior, and its population 
double that of any. other city in the West, save Newor- 
leans. 

As the stranger mingles with the bustling crowd which 
throngs our streets—as the hum of business and the rat- 
tling noise of the passing drays break upon his senses— 
as he beholds architectural specimens inferior to but few 
of the finest in the country—he forgets the nursery slan- 
ders about the backwoods and boors, and realizes tue fact, 
that he is inacity which would sit gracefully on any mar- 
atime site inthe land. And then when he enters into con- 
verse with our citizens, and marks the manners of the 
intelligent society of the city, he acknowledges that not 
only in externals, but in intrinsic qualities, we deserve a 
prominent place among the cities of the union. These 
facts are fully confirmed to us, when we recollect, that but 
few ever visit us, whether stimulated by mechanical or in- 
tellectual enterprise, without feeling and owning the eli- 
gibility of the advantages which are here presented. 

I have gazed, and I hope with a feeling heart, on many 
beautiful prospects, in different sections of the umion; but 
I have never felt delight more forcibly, than when from an 
elevated position, my view has reached over this city and 
the surrounding scenery. Times without number, I have 
climbed the hills which environ Cincinnati, and have as 
frequently looked with an unweariedeye. Atthis season 
of the year the prospect is truly magnificent. On both 
sides of the Ohio, the hills retire from the river with a 
graceful and extensive sweep, leaving an area which no 
city in the union could fill up. From the hills on either 
side, the view is wide and beautiful. Cincinnati occu- 
pies the north, and Covington and Newport, divided by 
the Licking river, the south plateau. The view.from the 
Kentucky side is decidedly preferable, presenting as it 
does all the striking features of the landscape. 

Just fancy yourself standing ona hill, at an elevation 
of three hundred feet above the level of the river, on the 
Kentucky shore. Less than a mile above you is the 
city of Covington, with a population of fifteen hundred. 
Farther on,although from the situation you occupy they 
appear to mingle, is Newport, with a population some- 
what less. At the distance of Jess than a couple of miles 
above you, the Ohio sweeps majestically around the 
point where the hills appear almost to touch. On the op- 
posite side of the river, sits the ‘Queen city of the west,’ 
for the most part built very compactly, but, nevertheless, 
her houses straggling all over the plat. The quay isa 
prominent object before you. It extends three hundred 
yards along the river, and is beautifully paved with lime- 
stone up the bank tothe range of houses which are the 
first to greet your eyes, and which constitute a portion of 
Front street. The quay seems animate with the life it 
contains. Drays, and vehicles of every description are 
passing to and fro, ascending and descending, bearing 
freight and passengers to and from the steamboats. Now 
you see a steamer approaching the landing—now she 
wheels on her track gallantly—puffing and blowing like a 
behemoth the while—and then her machinery is stopped, 
and with the impetus already received she gradually ap- 
| proaches the water’s edge, suffering her steam to escape 
with a deafening whiz as she moves along. Presently, you 
see another dropping out from her mooring place. She 
soon commences dashing the waters from her bow and 
wheels. The passengers are occupying the guards in 
groups and singly, catching parting glimpses of friends, 
or the city they are about leaving. She moves rapidly 
along, and soon turns one of the points of land, and is hid 
from view by the intervening hills, At a busy season of 
the year, such spectacles as I have described will arrest 
your attention every hour during the day. 

Fling your look over the city towards the foot of the 
hills beyond! A dozen gleaming spires direct you to the 
localities of the churches, and other buildings which they 
surmount. You see but imperfectly the rectangular blocks 
of buildings forming the squares. About in places, you 
discover a few. conspicuous buildings, tenanted by some of 
the weaithier portions of the community. The great ma- 
jority of the houses, however, cannot be distinguished, 
and your eye wanders over the irregularity which is pre- 
sented by their roofs. Opposite to you, Mill-creek enters 
the Ohio; and beyond the mass of buildings, almost where 
the -_ appear to come together, is the mouth of Deer- 
creek. 

At short distances from each other, clouds of black 
coal smoke rise in volumes from the foundries and factories, 
whose operations are conducted by dint of steam-power. 
Behind the city you discover in the hazy distance, the un- 
dulations of the hills. As they approach the river below 
Mill-creek you havea closer view of them. Just now, they 
are resplendent in autumnal hues. The foliage of the 








man; and on it now exists a busy and restless population 


trees is beautifully variegated, having assumed all the 





of them, you behold houses erected by those who are fond 
of elevated sites, and fine prospects. Towards the bases 
of the hills you perceive a line of silvery waters, on 
which you occasionally discover canal boats approaching 
or departing from the city. That is the Miami canal, 
which extends from Daton, sixty-four miles distant, and 
enters the Ohio at the junction of Deer-creek. 

So much for a view of Cincinnati, as presented from 
the Kentucky side of the river. 1 will now, with your 
leave, return to the city, and inspect some portion of its 
contents. But as I should make my letter extremely long, 
and, as I fear, tedious, were I'to broach another subject 
at present, I will defer it to another opportunity. 

Yours, &c. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A CHAPTER ON BORES. 


The personal and intellectual gifts of individuals differ 
amazingly. In the exercise of these gifts, some are pe- 
culiarly fascinating, and others are especially disagreea- 
ble. With the former class we have nothing to do at pre- 
sent, the latter requiring our exclusive attention. 

_ Every one is perfectly aware of the felicity of entertain- 
ing an individual with whom he has not a feeling in com- 
mon. A fellow drops into your office in the morning.— 
Your reputation for courtesy being dear to you, and at the 
same time somewhat dependent on the interest and tolera- 
tion you afford those who honor you with their visits, you 
must make an exertion. Well, you forthwith ransack eve- 
ry department of your knowledge, and whip up your slow 
coming fancies, and commence operations. You acquit 
yourself in your own opinion ina very creditable manner— 
that is, you have decorated your thoughts in becoming lan- 
guage, embellished them withsome of the splendorsof im- 
agination, or gemmed them with the brilliants of poetry— 
you look at your companion, not doubting but that admira- 
tion has flung a glow over his countenance, and find it as 
vacant of kindly expression, as the head of a modern hero 
is of courage as it frowns sublimely from tavern signs upon 
travelers. A feeling of revulsion is aroused within your 
bosom. You think your impenetrable companion a brute, 
and look the thought, which his bleared eye perceives not. 
But the man must be entertained, and you, very loth, try 
something which will require a comprehension of but 
moderate capacity. You clear your throat and commence; 
this time he unerstands you fully, and replies yes or no 
dully to your speech. You try something else and with 
the same satisfaction. You ‘look unutterable things’ at 
the fellow beside you. A feeling of despair comes over 
you. You ask him to read the morning paper—he is sick 
of politics. You present him with a book, and he glares 
listlessly over its pages, and lays it down, just as you are 
complimenting yourself on the success of your ingenuity. 
You are nettled. You talk about business—hint that you 
have some that is suffering from your absence—you look 
significantly at your watch—and—the hopeful beings ticks 
to his chair as the old man of the sea stuck to the. back of 
Sinbad the sailor. You hint, butit isin vain, he does not 
understand you; nothing short of a foot will remove him 
to the street, and you feel strongly inclined to give the as- 
sistance of your dexter boot. At length, you remember 
you have an engagement, and it is just quarter past the 
time—you are sorry you have to tear yourself away, but, 
as it is a matter of necessity, he must excuse you for the 
present and'callagain shortly. He promises that your in- 
vitation shall not be unhonored, and it speedily comes to 
pass that it is not—for bores are the only punctual men 
that we meet with now-a-days. Such is the faint outline 
of a morning visit from a silent and stupid bore. 

Then there is your talking bore—and heaven help him 
whom he gets by the ear. He comes dancing into yours 
presence, while you are in the middle of the best chapter 
of some interesting work. He smiles—says good morn- 
ing—hopes you are well—tells you it is very fine weather 
—extends his hand—asks you what you are reading-- 
snatches the book from your reluctantvhand, and fixes him- 
self in the adjoining chair, before you have time to think. 
You despair a moment, and then give’over to your fate, 
with the same kind of resignation that the trembling cul- 
prit hugs a whipping-post. Then commences the inflic- 
tion, and a terrible one it is too. He tells you the news, 
with provoking detail, comments on every unimportant 
point—it is in vain that you give him to understand that 
you feel no interest in the subject matter—he does, and 
that’s enough. Onward he goes. You are irritated first, 
and then sick. There is no necessity urging you to talk; 
all he waats isa good listener. He has no use for your 
tongue—he only wishes you to personate a monstrous de- 
formity, by resolving yourself into a greatear. You be- 
come fretful—you would sleep, but he makes such an ever- 
lasting clatter that Somnus is frightened away, and you 
can only gape. You may gape until you dislocate the 
hinges of your jaw—he does not care. He has an inflic- 








tion to perform, and the work will be executed with fidel- 
ity. At length, you fancy you are about to be relieved, 








colors of the rainbow. Crowning the summits of many 


for he rises from his seat; but you are mistaken, he thinks 
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of gomething else, and forthwith resumes his narration. 
He stands and pours out of his mouth a whole ocean of 
words. At last, quite exhausted, he leaves you, to per- 
form a similar infliction oa another of his good friends, 
and you thank the fates that that day’s misery is probably 
over. 

The peripatetic bore, dogs you at every corner—bedev- 
ils you at every party, meets you in every group, and gives 
you his company on every occasion. When you are about 
entering the presence of your inamorato, he comes behind 
you and slips his hand between your elbow and body.— 
You have a particular desire to be alone with her on that 
evening, but you discover the fates have conspired against 
you, and sent their emissary to intercept your designs. 

This 1s the age of bores. No dexterity can avoid them; 
no ingenuity will effect your salvation from the coming 
affliction. They go about seeking to destroy the happi- 
ness of individuals. In society there is no resort that 
they do not infest, and you must bear the lash. A cave 
in some solitary mountain might deliver you from them, 
but there is no other shelter. You cannot sit down to 
read, write, or reflect, without the continual presence of 
an apprehension that the Philistines will speedily be upon 
you. They wield the weapon that destroyed their prede- 
cessors in the oldentime. If you shut your door, you 
shut out your friends, clients, patients, or patrons. 

My friend, Joe Smith, who is ladies’ laureate for the 
town, related to me a portion of distressing experience 
that occurred to hima short time ago, and for which he 
uttered the most terrible malison on the heads of all bores 
that I ever listened to. Joe is a very sensitive fellow, 
and the ladies keep him in a continual purgatory—that is, 
they are incessantly wounding him, and then refuse to 
grant him the only balm that can heal suck wounds. It 
happened that a blooming lass from » Visited our 
town; and Joe, as is his way, fell in love with her, and 
she fell inlove with him—or rather, as I suspect, with his 
reputation asa poet. He had been very attentive, and 
had serious thoughts of running his head into the halter. 
The day arrived on which she was to return home, and Joe 
had just made up his mind what todo. She was to leave 
at two o’clock, and he intended appropriating the morning 
of that day to inditing some stanzas for her album, agree- 
ably to her request. After breakfast, and a siesta, our 
poet sat in his office with paper before him, waiting for 
the stream which rose in his heart to fill his pen. In fif- 
teen minutes the first line was perpetrated, and the first 
word for the second commenced, when in popped a silent 

bore. Inan hour Joe got rid of him, and resumed the 
sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow. A glorious idea was 
heaving in sight through the mists that surrounded it. It 
was a simile somewhere between the rew moon and the 
rainbow, and it is uncertain what would not have been 
the result, but for the intrusion of the longest-winded bore 
in town. The laureate threw down his pen in vexation, 
and was forced to listen for two hours. He got clear of 
him by feigning business down town; he locked up his 
office and sallied forth, much against his inclination—for 
Joe is.a lawyer who lives on the two magistrate cases 
that he averages per week, and the hour that his clients 
will apply is entirely uncertain. He was about wheeling 
towards his office, fired by the soul of poetry, and deter- 
mined on perpetrating the said eyebrow sonnet forthwith. 
Unluckily, a peripatetic bore of his acquaintance overtook 
him, and held on until one o’clock. ‘There was but one 
hourleft, and eight stanzas and three lines were yet to be 
written, for forty lines is our poet’s standard. He trudg- 
ed to his office and commenced thinking at a furious rate. 
The town clock tolled two, and just thirteen and an half 
lines finished! Joe flung aside ink and paper, put on his 
hat and started. But the lady had gone! Since then be 
nas not seen her; and he is certain that if it had not been 
for the interruption of these three bores the sonnet would 
have been finished, and the lady’s hand at his mercy. But 
for them he might have been revelling in the anticipations 
of a terrestrial paradise. He has since cut their acquaint- 
ance to a man, fully resolved that a bore shall not work 
the death of any more of his heart’s cherished pros- 
pects. ONE OF THE: BORED. 








PERSIAN HORSEWOMAN. 

The Persian noble who accompained him immediately 
called out to a young woman of handsome appearance, 
and asked her in Turkish if she was not a sailor’s daugh- 
ter? She said she was. ‘And you expect to bea mother 
of sailors!’ was the next observation. A smile was the re- 
ply. ‘Mount that horse,’ said he, pointing to one with 
a bridle but without a saddle, ‘and show this European 
elchee the difference between a girl of a tribe and a citi- 
zen’s daughter.’ She instantly sprang upon the animal, 
and setting off at full speed did not stop. till she had 
reached the summit of a small hill, in the vicinity, which 
was covered with looge stones. When there she waved 
her hand over her head, and came down at the same rate 
she had ascended. No pa could be more dangerous; 
but she appeared quite fearless, and seemed delighted at 
having had an opportunity ef proving the-superiority of 
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Hon. Epwarp Everett.—We learn from the Boston 
papers, that this gentleman has, at the repeated and ur- 
gent solicitations of his private and political friends, con- 
sented to serve out the remainder of his term in congress, 
and withdrawn his resignation. It is further stated, that 
upon the expiration of his term, he is to assume the editor- 
ship of the ‘North American Review.” Mr. Everett en- 


joys the reputation of being one of the ripest of American 


scholars; heis certainly one of our finest writers; and un- 
der his superintendence, the ‘“‘Review” must increase in 
reputation, and will probably grow in utility. For both of 
these changes, there is ample room. 

It is a deplorable fact, that in this country we have no 
sterling critical journal, in whose judgment the literary 
cominunity is willing to confide, or whose decision has in- 
fluence enough to fix the reputation of a new work—to 
rescue a meritorious book from neglect and oblivion, or 
consign a dull or pernicious one to the shades of the book- 
seller’s shelves. Our daily and weekly press,—prostituted 
as it is, with a few exceptions, by a system of indiscrimi- 
nate puffing,—has no influence whatever. Those who 
might do much for or against a new work, when it is just 
coming into the market, have no regard, or but very little, 
paid to their opinions. It has become too well known, 
that an understanding exists between booksellers and edi- 
tors,—generally tacitly made. no doubt,—by which every 
book that is laid upon the editorial table without price, is 
to receive a ‘‘passing notice,’”’—which notice must be laud- 
atory, of course, or the térms of the quid pro quo are in- 
fracted. Many of these ‘passing notices” are written 
after only a passing examination,—that is, a passage at 
once from the title-page to the inditing of a puff. From 
the number of new publications noticed by some peri- 
odicals, 1f from nothing else, it is manifest, either tiaat 
this is the case, or that they can afford to keep constantly 
in their employ, half a dozen or more readers of the last 
new novel, poem, or book of gossip. 

The puffing of a worthless book may, in itself, be no 
great sin; but when we consider its effects, in destroying 
every thing like correct taste, polluting the wholesome 
streams of a well-directed literature, and discouraging 
writers of real merit, who scorn to contend for that which 
is within the reach of any prolific scribbler, we at once 
perceive the evil of it. It is a disease, which there is lit- 
tle hope of curing by preaching to editors themselves, un- 
less they can be brought to reflect upon its effects. There 
is, however, one other remedy; but in it, the meritorious 
few must suffer, while justice is being meted out to the 
worthless horde. Ifthe present system of bestowing 
praise upon every dull or flippant production, continue 
much longer, the public must withhold their patronage.— 
They cannot do otherwise, in justice either to their pock- 
ets or their consciences. Imposition after imposition is 
practiced upon them; where they are led to expect gold, 
they find but dross; what is called depth and research, 
they find to be but prosing; flippancy is passed off upon 
them for wit, bombast for eloquence, the absurdest slang 
for peculiarities in sectional colloquy; and compilation 
after compilation, double and triple wrought, amplified 
and hammered out to the extremest degree, changed, 
shifted, new-christened and new-shaped, is issued under 
an imposing title, and lays claim to their support.. Toad- 
stools could not multiply with greater facility in an August 
night, and are scarcely less worth. 

Our monthly publications of merit, are not very nume- 
rous. They are less under the influence of the booksel- 
lers, than the daily or weekly gazette, and must be pre- 
sumed to be more conscientious in their notices of new 
books.. Experience has convinced the public, however, 
that they are not to be much farther trusted. The his- 
tory for a year or two past, of several of those which now 
enjoy the largest share of public favor, exhibits a want of 
dignity worthy the columns of an ordinary political news- 
papers. Private affairs have been allowed to interfere 
with matters strictly public, and personal feelings, if not 
to influence the judgment, to dip the pen in gall, and 
give it a wrong direction. During the period specified, we 
have been close obsezvers of these things; and we do not 
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recollect a single instance, in which these facts do 
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not apply, in a measure; though in some cases to a much 
greater extent than in others. 

In our‘ quarterlies, we have the display of learning 
enough; and a respectable amount of erudition and criti- 
cal skill isexhibited. But unfortunately for their influence, 
(though a fortunate circumstance for thoir readers,) it is 
extensively known, that a great part of their contents ig 
the work of briefless young lawyers, and young divines 
waiting fora call. This fact, of course, very materially 
lessens the power they might exercise, in fixing the pop- 
ularity of the works which come under their observation; 
and also, the amount of patronage to be extended to them. 
The oracular tone, likewise ,in which the quarterlies usually 
discourse, is considered presumptuous, and treated accord- 
ingly. No distinction is made between the matter fur- 
nished by a novice, and that of him who is fully competent, 
by learning, research, and practice, to examine ‘with a- 
bility, and decide with candor and fairness. All articles 
being published anonymously, of course no such distinc- 
tion can be made, 

In Germany, critical journals are conducted upon a 
different plan. In the leading “Reviews,” a responsible 
name we are informed is attached to every article. An- 
onymous publications, are fast being done away with in 
France; and in England, it is well known that one or two 
popular writers have come out in favor of discontinuing 
them altogether. In this country, we have one quarterly, 
recently established, which is conducted upon the German 
plan. We know not with what success the “Literary 
and Theological Review” has thus far met; but we do 
know, that it has contained some of the most eloquent 
papers and able critiques, that have appeared inthis coun- 
try. The article on the poems and prose writings of 
Dana, is admirable for its justness and discrimination, and 
the candor and sincerity which pervade it. Any author 
might be proud to to be thus reviewed.—No article is ad- 
mitted into this “Review,” without the proper signature 
of the writer. We hope to see the exumple thus set, 
followed by all our leading critical journals. It is this 
plan alone, which can give their proper influence to such 
works, and ensure justice to authors. So long as the un- 
principled or the prejudiced can anonymously criticise 
the works of their cotemporaries in the pages of a 
“Quarterly Review,” must injustice continue to be done; 
and just so long wi!l such publications be mere ciphers, as 
regards their influence upon readers, or writers. Authors, 
—-and especially young ones,—are desirous that there 
should be some established ordeal, which their works must 
pass; and the public are willing to be governed to a very 
considerable extent, by the decisions of a dignified critical 
journal. But it is necessary, in order that such decisions 
may have the desired effect, that it be known who makes 
them. In fine, if you spend years, or months, or even 
weeks, in the production of some work of intellect, you 
like to know who it is that assumes the office of pronounc- 
ing upon its merits. This known, you can judge whether 
his opinion is worth regarding; and also, how far whats 
ever of praise he gives, or of censure bestows, should in- 
fluence you in your future literary walks. 

When we commenced this article with Mr. Everett's 
name, We intended writing only a brief paragraph. As, 
however, his name is in future to be associated with the 
leading ‘‘Review” in our country, it may form as appro- 
priate a caption for the above remarks, as any other we 
might have chosen. 








Literary Notices.— Sketches of Society in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” By C. 8. Stewart, M. A., U.S. 
Navy. Intwo volumes duodecimo.—This is a very read- 
able book of travels. The author is not remarkable for 
the extent of his observations, or the depth of his reflec- 
tions; but we should judge him tobe an intelligent, and 
most amiable and gentlemanly man. He possessed fine 
opportunities,during his tour, of becoming acquainted with 
the peculiarities of society in the higher circles of Great 
Britain and Ireland; we find him tarrying for weeks under 
the same roof, enjoying the hospitality and receiving the 
most polite attentions of the “lordly of the land;” and he 








has recorded his impressions of men and things, (and wo- 
men too, for we do not include them in the term things,) 
in a spirit of great candor and sincerity. Those who give 
credence to his pictures of English society, will in future 
have a not unfavorable opinion of the nobility of that aris-- 
tocratic land. But we find Mr. Stewart so much gratifiedé 
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by the attentions which were every where shown him, that 
we are not sure but what some allowance ought to be made, 
on that score. He has, however, presented the public 
with an interesting book. His sketches of English scene- 
ry, are ordinarily good; and those of Scottish scenery, 
—lake, mountain, glen, and crumbling castle,—eked out 
as they are by plentiful quotations from Scott’s ‘‘Marmion”’ 
and “‘Lady of the Lake,” are admirable. This work is 
from the press of Harper and Brothers, Newyork, and is 
very handsomely published. It is for sale in this city, by 
Josiah Drake, 14 Mainstreet. 

“Belgiumand Western Germany in 1833.” By Mrs. 
Trollope. One volume octavo.---In reading this book, 
we observe that the manufacturer of the “Domestic man- 
ners of the Americans,” or rather the portrayer of the 
manners of the domestics of America, as some one thinks 
she ought to be called, has been exercising her governing 
propensity again, by peeping into the kitchens of the good 
people of old Flanders. She has lost some of her prying 
curiosity, however, and is far from being so barefaced as 
she was while in this country. Her ‘Belgium and Wes- 
tern Germany in 1833, including visits to Baden-Baden, 
Wiesbaden, Cassel, Hanover, the Harz mountains, &c. 
&c,” is a work of very considerable merit—gossiping, 
piquant, humorous, sketchy, and full of information, some 
of which is of a valuable character. The work is rather 
elegantly published, by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia, and has been received in this city by Josiah 
Drake. 

“ Western Monthly Magazine.” Published by Tay- 
lor and Tracey, Cincinnati, and edited by James Hall, 
Esq.—The November number contains the following arti- 
cles: Schiller; The festival at Bluffdale; Literary an- 
tiquities; My mother’s grave; Lineson a butterfly; Peter 
the Great; Number three of travels in hot weather; The 


Spanish girl; Critical notices; Obituary; Meteorological 


observations. 

“Tramontane Magazine.”’---Mess’rs Preniice & John- 
ston, of Louisville, have issued proposals for publishing 
amonthly work, with the above name, which is to differ 
in some essential particulars from any other magazine in 
this country. Besides the usual matters found in literary 
periodicals, the ‘‘Tramontane Magazine” will discuss the 
subjects of slavery, education, law-reform, the tariff, and 
internal improvements. We have every confidence in the 


editor’s ability to render the proposed magazine a work of 


interest and value; but we think it about the best scheme 
to sink money that has lately come to our knowledge.--- 
The people don’t care enough about matters that most 
nearly interest them, to support such a work; they had 
rather be pleased any time than instructed---tickled rather 
than taught. We hope, however, thatthe ‘* Tramontan 
Magazine” may succeed. It is to be published every 
month—each number to contain fifty-two pages super- 
royal octavo, double column—at five dollars per annum, 
payable on receiving the second number. 

“The Literary Star.”—Louisville seems determined to 
rival Cincinnati in other than commercial matters. In 
addition to the above, Wilkins F. Tannehill, of that city, 
proposes to publish a weekly literary paper, to be called 
the “Star.” We trust it may be a bright one. It is to 
be printed on a half sheet medium, fine paper, at one dol- 
lar and fifty cents per year. May its uprising be prosper- 
ous, and a late day witness its going down. 


“The Washington Mirror.”’—We have received two 
or three numbers of this paper, lately commenced in Wash- 
ington city, by William Thompson. It is very neatly 
printed, on a fine royal sheet, and is filled with good orig- 
inal matter and judicious selections. A literary paper 
was wanted at the seat of the general government; and 
from the specimens before us, we think the “‘ Washington 
Mirror’’ well answers the want, and is deserving of ex- 
tensive support. The annual subscription price is two 
dollars. 





Dr. McDowett.—In another part of our paper, is a 
brief notice of this gentleman, copied from the last number 
of the ‘‘Western Medical and Physical Journal.” Pre- 
vious to his departure for the east, Dr. M’Dowell stood 
very high here, as a lecturer on anatomy and surgery; and 
it gives us pleasure to learn, that his talents are apprecia- 
ted there, and he is properly patronized. The following 
testimony of the estimation in which he is held in Phila- 
delphia, is extracted from a letter to a gentleman of this 








city, dated Philadelphia, Oct. 19, 1834,—*Dr. McDowell 
has formed a class in this city, for the study of anatomy 
and surgery. It is a large one, and increasing. He isa 
gentleman of powerful talents as a lecturer, and must, 
ultimately, stand foremost in hia profession.” 





CorresponDENTs.—There is so much merit in ‘*Sche- 
nectady,”’ that we dislike to reject it; but the ideas are 
sometimes obscure, and the rhymes so frequently bad as 
to render it unfit for publication. It is nervous and poet- 
ical, and shows that the author can do something which 
will be creditable to him, if he only persevere in his ef- 
forts. 

“B. J. W.’s” song in our next. 

When shall we have the pleasure of hearing again from 
the author of ‘‘Celibacy?”? His story was much admired. 

The resolutions of the Erodelphian Society of Miami 
University, in respect to Mr. Grimkeé, were received too 
late for this day’s paper. ‘They shall be published in our 
next. 





Risin Grass.—A writer in the Baltimore ‘‘ Farmer and 
Gardener,”’ recommends the extensive cultivation of the 
ornamental ribin grass of the garden. He says that in 
flat damp ground, it will grow to a height varying from 
three to four feet, and is much relished by cattle in its green 
state. He thinks it would form an excellent and valuable 
pasturage, and if grown for hay, would yield six tons to 
the acre. 





Foreten Irems.—King Wiiliam of Holland still calls 
his neighbor Leopold’s subjects of Belguim, “the revolt- 
ed provinces of the Netherlands.” ‘This isa specimen 
of pure Dutch obstinacy, or “pig-headedness,” as the 
English call it. 

There is to be a railroad from London to York, distance 
300 miles. 

Although it is now three hundred years since the mis- 
sionaries of the different orders entered China, with a 
view of making proselytes, there is not at this time, it 
is said, a single native Chinese, that has the least knowl- 
edge of the christian reiigion. 

It has been ascertained that the ivy which covers one 
of the wings of the chateau, at LaGrange, was pla nted by 
Charles J. Fox and General Fitz-patrick. 

After the death of William 1V.the duke of Cumber- 
land will be king of Hanover, and thus will the crown 
of Engalnd and Hanover be separated. The duke of 
Cumberland’s only son is so feeble in health that. it is be- 
lieved that he cannot live long. After him comes the 
duke of Sussex, whose sons by lady Augusta Murray, 
although debarred from the British throne, are entitled to 
succeed in Hanover. 

Lady Gardener, an English lady, while riding near Na- 
ples, fell with a horse down a precipice of 200 feet, but 
miraculously escaped with only a broken ankle, although 
the horse was instanly killed. 

According to the estimate of a writer in the Chinese 
Repository, Pekin, the capital of China, contains near 
three millions of inhabitants. 


t is computed that upwards of 50,000 persons are now 
engaged in Scotland, in manufacturing shawls, from the 
hair of the Cashmere and Thibet goat. The yarn for this 
purpose is principally obtained from France. 


In many parts of Europe, and principally in Sweden, 
the cholera prevails with great fatality. In Stockhold, 
which contains a population of less than 80,000, there had 
been, up to the 19th of September, 3179 cases; and 1276 
deaths of that disease. 


According to the latest advices from the north of Spain, 
the Carlist commander was again acting on the offen- 
sive; and still ina situation to give his opponent a vast 
deal of trouble, if not to make the contest doubtful. 

The controversy in the house of procuradores relative 
tothe Spanish bill of rights, has finally terminated by 
the passage of the bill in that body. 

Another fire had occurred in Moscow, by which two 
hundred houses had been destroyed. 

The emperor Nicholas is said to have respended toa 
demand of the porte for assistance against Mehemet Ali, 
that he could only afford him aid in cases where he was 
the attacked party. 





Transcript or News.—The catholic church in New- 
haven, Connecticut, was broken open a couple of weeks 
since, and its altars were robbed of the consecrated sil- 
ver chalice, and striped of the crucifixes which were 
placed thereon. 


The number of passengers arrived at Quebec this year, 
down to the end of September, is 29,769. At Newyork, 
over 40,000. 


The Limington (Me.) Recorder says that James Mc- 
Arthur, esq. of that town, has raised the present season, 
from vines planted in his garden in 1830, sixteen bushels 
of the Isabella,.Catawba and Elsingburgh grapes. 


The Hartford Times says:—‘‘A colored girl—a slave 
-who has been in this city for three or four years past, was 
re-claimed by her master on Tuesday last. She was 
taken to the fourth story of the United States hotel, and 
in a moment of desperation, leaped from the’ window to 
the ground, a distance of thirty feet. Although the dis- 
tance was so great, she was but slightly injured; and a 
purse was immediately raised for purchasing her freedom.” 


The earliest American writer of whom we have any 
information, was Peter Bulkley, who was born in 1583, 
and died in 1659, in Massachusetts, and wrote Latin po- 
etry and sermons. The earliest poetic volume written in 
this country, was by Anne Broadstreet, of Boston, born 
1612, died 1672, 


The Newyork Transcript states that the new tragic 
play of Ugolino, so successfully performed at the Bowery 
theatre, elevates Booth’s reputation as one of the best 
dramatic poets, as he is unquestionably the best tragic 
actor of the age. 


The first newspaper in France appears to have origi- 
nated with a physician. This man gained much of his 
practice, by collecting news to amuse his patients.— 
Gradually his papers fell into the form of a regular news- 
paper. This was in 1632. There are now in Paris 179 
periodicals of all kinds, political,literary, scientific and 
religious; besides 65 in the provinces! 


What will the ingenuity of man not contrive? A meth- 
od has been discovered of inoculating cheese; or in other 
words, of transplanting the character of an old cheese 


into a new one. 
oe 





THE FIRE---OUR DELAY. 

For the information of our subscribers at a distance, 
(and as a satisfactory reason for the delay in the publica- 
tion of the present number of the Mirror,) we state, that 
on the sixth instant a fire occurred in the block of build- 
ings, owned by Wm. 8. Johnston, on the south-west cor- 
ner of Walnut and Fifth streets, in one part of which our 
printing office was located. The fire broke out in the cor- 
ner building, in either the garret or the book-bindery, im- 
mediately above our office. This building, except the 
walls, was entirely destroyed down to the second story, 
including the ceiling of the rooms occupied by us. The 
roofs were burnt off the two adjoining buildings, and the 
rooms in the third story much injured. The book-bindery 
was completely destroyed, together with a large quantity 
of valuable books in sheets and partly bound, belonging to - 
several book dealers in this city. The buildings and bind- 
ery were insured in the firemen’s insurance office; the 
books inthe bindery not included; the principal individu- 
al losses fall upon Corey and Fairbank, Truman and Smith, 
and E. Deming. Our own damage consists mainly in the 
loss of papers and derangement of materials, which none 
but the craft can appreciate. Loss covered by insurance. 

(<pAt our request, it was stated in the city papers of 
last Saturday, that we should not be able to issue the 
Mirror again fortwo or three weeks. We are now happy 
to inform our friends, that through the politeness of Mess’re 
Gregory & Smith, we have been enabled to get under way 
much sooner than was anticipated; and shall issue regular- 
ly from their office, on Main between Front and Second 
streets, over Josiah Drake’s book-store, until further no- 
tice. 

Among the things missing are several original commu- 
nications. Those whose favors of that description may 
not appear in our columns within three of four weeks, will 
have to consider them as lost. 

The first form of the present number, was printed be- 
fore the fire; which fact will account for the difference. 








in the dates of the out and inside. 
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Commerce anv Inpustry or Sparn.—The new and 
important relations which the establisment of a represent- 
ative government in Spain will give rise to between that 
country and our own, have induced us to offer some de- 
tails on her present condition, which we think will prove 
interesting to our readers. 

{t is the most beautiful kingdom of Europe. Bathed by 
the ocean and Mediterranean, traversed by grand rivers, 
rich in her fertile soil, she needs nothing but a well ad- 
ministered government. The causes of her decline were 
owing to the discovery of the-new world. At this epoch 
the silks of Seville, and the cloths of Segevia, had great 
repute throughout Europe. The discovery of America 
and the thirst for gold depopulated Spain, by the numbers 
who emigrated to the new world. The expulsion of the 
Moors and of 30,000 Jews also deprived the country of 
the civilization and industry which those people had infus- 
ed into the population. Other nations now supplied her 
with their products, and took away a great part of the 
gold which her ga)lions brought from America. Still, at 
the commencement of the reign of Louis XIV., her riches 
maintained her in the position of the first power of Europe 
——being mistress of Holland, a great part of Italy, Naples, 
Sicily, and the Indies. The cruelties however of the 
duke of Alba in the low countries, the wars ofthe succes. 
sion, expensive fleets and armies and religious intolerance, 
achieved her ruin.—Nevertheless, her products in grain 
are to-day double what they were at the end of the last 
century. In 1829, the value of all her exportions was 
over twelve millions of dollars, and her exports over ten 
millions. The following are the productions of the princi- 
pal provincee. 

Catalonia, on the side ofthe Pyrennees, is rich in iron, 
and Barcelona is the most flourishing and commercial 
town of Spain. Cotton is there the chief fabric, of which 
there are 40 factories and 20,000 workmen. Also, the 
city isextensively engaged in the manufacture of woolens, 
silks &c. ‘The machinery is brought chiefly from France. 
Trade considerable in anchovies, sardinias, dc. 

; ae produces excellent wools—at Albarazin espe- 
cially. 

Guipuiscoa—Iron arms, &c., in which port St. Se- 
bastien is very active. 

Navarre—Steel, tin, copper and brass fabrics, chiefly at 
Catalosa. 

Biscay—Iron forges, founderies, arms, brass, nails and 
anchors, &c. at Bilboa; Sugar refineries at Santander. 

Asturias—Forges for iron, founderies, arms, brass, tan- 
neries, &c. 

Galleia—Linen, sardinias, tanneries, cordage, soaps, 


&ec. 

Old Castille—Cloths, iron, glass, &c. 

Valencia—Silks and velvets at Valencia particularly, 
porce)aine, delf, paper. Wines at Alicant, figs, almonds 
soda, d&c. 

New Castillie-—At Madrid, paper hanging, porcelain, 
tapestry, é&c. At Toledo, swords, silks, &c.—At Talavera 
gold and silver tissues. 

Andalusis—Enormous quantities of lead from her 
mines. At Seville, numerous factories of silk, fire-arms, 
gold, porcelaine, glass, tobacco, &c. 

Maucha possesses a mine of mercury. 

Granada—Most beautiful silks, powder, saltpetre.—At 
Malaga, wines. oil, fruits, lead, soaps, &c. The number 
of ships that entered this port in 183% was 220 French, 
126 English, 77 United States, &c.; altogether, 687. At 
Villaneuva, lace.—New-York Star. 





A sover Catcunation.—A young man who earns from 
aix to eight or ten dollars per week, and spends but three 
or four out of it in boarding, and what besides is necessary 
for comfort and convenience, may lay up from one to two 
hundred dollars yearly towards setting up for himself ata 
proper time. If the capital required be not large, in 
three or fcur years he ray calculate on being a master in- 
stead of a journeyman. This is one view—obvious to be 
sure, but not the less important. 

Another view is, and which too often presents itself—it 
a young man, instead of thus laying up the chief part ofhis 
wages spends it all, or nearly so, in idle Sunday excur- 
sions and frivolous evening balls—or billiard playing, or 
any other yicjous or imprudent pursuits, he may calculate 
upon. remaining a journeyman all his life; and if not 
hrought through evil communication to the state prison 

of the gallows, will in all probability terminate his mortal 
career in some poor house, unpitied and despised. This 
is another view of the case 
and yet how often are both of 
of youth. 

To lere to tho one, let the other be kept sight of. But 
from every vicious course, youth will find no surer protec- 
tion than religion.—If they seek and find that, all temporal 
safety and prosperity will follow, and eternal happiness be 
the glorious issue. Piety is the parent of every virtue, 


ally obvious as the last;— 
lost sight of to the ruin 


ee 


Domestic Lire rs Cutna.—In domestic life the Chinese 
know few comforts. Their houses are built with too little 
ee to convenience; cleanliness in their persons and 
habitations is quite out of the question. Their ideas of 
the elegancies of refined life are extremely circumscribed. 
The richer classes have substantial brick houses, though 
generally not very large, and seldom beyond two stories 
high; the poorer people exist in a most wretched condi- 
tion, their houses being mere hovels, built of loose stones, 
bricks,or mud. But with all these wants, real or imagi- 
nary, the Chinese are a contented people, not destitute of 
real cheerfulness. Then only, when their craving appe- 
tite cannot be satisfied, and the hideous spectre of starva- 
tion invades their cottages, they fall into sudden despair; 
but so long as they have any thing to eat, be it even grass 
or leaves, they retain their good spirits. The author has 
often seen them seated around a dish of thin potatoe soup 
and a basin of boiled grass, with as great satisfaction as 
if they partook of the dainties of the royal table. The 
principal food of all classes isrice. In the northern prov- 
inces, the common people daily eat millet or wheat; and 
when they cannot afford ro buy a sufficient quantity of 
food, they add so much water as to make up the deficiency 
in weight of their daily sustenance.—Skelch of Chinese 
Society. 





A Bacxwoopsman IN PuitapetpHia.—Dr. Joseph 
N. McDowell, for three or four years a lecturer on anat- 
omy in Cincinnati, and Lexington, has sought an ampler 
theatre in the East, and is about to commence a full 
course of anatomical lectures, in Philadelphia, to be fol- 
lowed by another in the winter. Dr. McDowell is a na- 
tive of Kentucky, and was never out of the backwoods 
till he went to the great emporium of the medical sci- 
ences, for the purpose of teaching, instead of being taught. 
As far as we know, he is the first native of the West, 
who has had the rashness to engage in such an enter- 
prize. We hope the students of the great valley who 
may be there, will give him a “fair chance,” and they 
will soon discover, that he has a ‘‘fine chance” of fluent 
speech and fervent feeling, with a copious knowledge of 
anatomy—acquired chiefly by his own dissections. His 
success at home, in drawing students around him, and 
making them feel, that they were instructed, is without a 
parallel in the United States, considering the disadvan- 
tages under which he commenced and prosecuted his la- 
bors asa publicteacher. His late pupils and numerous 
western friends, will watch with interest his progress a- 
mong the grert men of the East.—Weslern Medical 
Journal. 





Foreren Paurers.—The people in Boston are awaken- 
ing to the subject of foreign paupers, thrown upon our 
shores, and crowded into the almshouses of the seaport 
towns. They profess a pleasure at the arrival of sober, 
industrious emigrants, and are willing when misfortune 
overtakes such, that they should share in the public pro- 
visions of the poor; tut they object to relieving the weal- 
thy nobles of England of the burthen of maintaining their 
poor. We find the following in the Boston papers: 

‘‘It appears from an examination ef the register of ad- 
missions to the houseof industry or almshouse at South 
Boston, that there were received into that establishment 
during the year ending September 30, 1829. Americans 
396, Foreigners 284; and during the year ending Sept. 
30, 1834, Americans 240, Foreigners 613. Decrease of 
American paupers in five years, 10 per cent.; increase of 
foreign, in the same time, 115 per cent.”—U. S. Gaz. 





Tue Potes.—The London papers inform us, that the 
most atrocious cruelties continue to be perpetrated by the 
autocrat of Russia, against the unfortunate Poles.— 
It is stated, that the nobles are compelled, within two 
years, to produce their titles, or be condemned to menia) 
service in the Russia army, or to labor in the mines of 
Siberia. Several young students. in whose possession 
was recently found a volume of Wiletynska, have had 
their heads shaved in public, and one of them aged 12, 
scourged to such a degree, that he died a few hours after. 
A beautifu) Polish girl, at a boarding school, at Warsaw, 
aged only 15, who was found playing the national air, 
“La Pologne n’est pas encore perdue!” was seized by 
the governor, dragged to the guard house, and there 
whipped and violated by the Cossacks so shockingly, that 
she died of shame and grief! Many of the Poles, in con- 
sequence of their misery, have committed suicide. 





PirrspureH.—Tie Advocate gives the subjoined enu- 
meration of the manufactories in- Pittsburgh. 


There are, in the city of Pittsburgh, 16 ‘founderies and 
engine factories’ of the largest denomination, besides 
numerous other establishments of less magnitude. 

There are 9 ‘rolling mills,’ cutting 2 tons of nails 
and rolling 8 tons of ivon per day, on the average, and em- 
ploying from 70 to 90 hands each. 

There are 6 ‘cotton facrories,’ with an aggregate of 








impiety of veery vice. 
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extensive ‘white-lead factories;) 5 extensive ‘brew. 
eries,’ besides smaller ones; 6 ‘steam saw mills.’ 4 
steam grist mills;’ 10 extensive ‘glass works;’ up- 
wards of 100 steam engines in full operation. 

There are, moreover, innumerable establishments for the 
manufacture of ploughs, timber wheels, screws of all 
kinds, saddle trees, machine cards, bells, brass work,— 
locks, &c. &c. All manufactured extensively for exporta- 
tion. 





Riot 1n Newyorx.—The Journal of Commerce says: 
‘*We understand that a mob of from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty persons proceeded up Broadway last 
night, between nine and ten o’clock, to the marble manu- 
factory of Mr. Bloomer, on Fourth street, which they en- 
tered without opposition, (the building being uninhabited.) 
and in a few minutes destroyed marble fire-places and 
mantel-pieces (some of them very splendid) to the amount 
of about twothousand dollars. Fortunately the most val- 
uable part of the marble work escaped damage, being in 
a room that was not discovered. The progress of the mob 
up Broadway excited little notice, as there was no noise, 
and it was supposed they were returning from a meeting. 
It appears that their object was to punish Mr. Bloomer for 
having in his possession articles that were manufactured 
at the Sing Sing state prison.” 





Specie.—The Washington “Globe,” of the llth ulti- 
mo, states that the amount of specie imported into the 
United States, from the first of December last, until the 
10th of October, taken from returns received at the 
treasury department, was $17,670,884,44! Of this sum, 
er was imported since the first of August last. 

f it continues to arrive at this rate, for a few years, and 
will only remain with us, we shall have enough of specie 
in the United States,to answer any purpose.—Risingsun 
Times. 





Export or woo.t.—There have been some shipments 
of the finest American wool, both from this port and Phila- 








20,000 spindles, 116 power jocms, and 770 hands. Six 





delphia, for England and France. It is thought that a pro- 
fit will be realized upon the shipment.—.V. Y. Jour. Com- 
merce. 





Joun Buty’s “Sprair or tue Acr.”—William Cob- 
bett, in one of his recent speeches says,—‘‘They may talk 
of the spirit of the age as long as they like; but the spirit 
of the age 1n Enouanp is, what it was in all other ages, 
an appetite for plenty of good bread and meat, and a thirst 
for plenty of good beer!!”’ 





Astiey anp Ducrow.—Equestrians are of ancient date; 
classic lore gives many instances of these “Centaurs.” 
Poor old Astley used to talk of a ‘* Kroker-dile wat stop- 
ped Helexander’s harmy, and, when cut hopen, had a man 
in harmer in its hintellects.”” He (Astley) had two or three 
hard words that he invariably misapplied: ‘ pestiferous” 
he always substituted for ‘‘pusillanimous,” and he was 
wont to observe that hewould be a ruined man, for his hors- 
esate most vociferously. The present race of gymnastic 
professors have nut cultivated an acquaintance with the 
schoolmaster. Monsier Gouffee, the man monkey, (who 
was born in the Borough,) recieved a letter from a poor 
Frenchman begging for relief. Whether in French or 
English, Gouffee was equally incapable of perusing it; the 
stage manager explained to him the nature of its con- 
tents, on which he advanced to the Parisian and gave him 
half-a-crown. ‘Monsieur, vous avez bien de la bonte,” 
exclaimed the receiver. Gouffee, thinking that his eup- 
posed countryman was asking for more, said, ‘‘it’s no use, 
dang it, for I an’t no more silver about me.” Of Duc- 
row it is told that when teaching a lady of rank and title, 
and being intent on preserving or acquiring a character 
for gentility, he at last said, ‘*‘Why marm, if you want 
him (the horse) to jump, you must hold.on behind and insini- 
vate the pursuaders into his sides.” Of this man’s extra- 
ordinary courage take one example: HerCline, at rehearsal, 
declined ascending on the tight rope from the stage to the 
gallery as a dangerous experiment. Ducrow said, ** What, 
sir, afraid of hurting yourself I suppose. I’m not pretty, 
and have nothing to hurt; give me the pole.” And in his 
duffel dressing gown and slippers, he ascended and descends 
ed; an attempt amounting almost to madness, and which 
even the practiced performers shuddered at. 


ee 
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